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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By A. V. Williams Jackson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1899. 
Pages, 312. 
Non-Christian religions possess for Christians an interest that stands in direct 
proportion to similarity of doctrine and the possible influence they may have had 
in building up Christianity. The main interest of comparative religion has so far 
been concentrated upon the relation of Buddhism to Christianity to the neglect of 
Mazdaism, and yet the latter is probably far more intimately related to Christianity 
and exhibits a number of striking and close resemblances which, it would appear, 
cannot be purely accidental. We are not over rich in authoritative statements of 
the religion of Zoroaster and have been anxiously waiting for a good work that 
would offer to the English-speaking world a summary statement of the main facts de- 
rived at first hand from the original sources. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson's book 
fills this want, and yet such is the immensity of the material that it is a beginning 
only, which we may consider as the promise of a more complete work. It is impos- 
sible to cover the whole field in one volume, and Professor Jackson's book treats of 
Zoroaster and his life only, not of Mazdaism. It does not therefore touch upon any 
one of the problems that will render this noble religion of the struggle of the good 
against the powers of darkness so exceptionally interesting to us. There is scarcely 
any reference to the influence that Mazdaism may have exercised either upon Ju- 
daism 1 or Christianity 2 ; the book is limited to a critical review of the material that 
is at our command concerning the life and death, the personal experiences, family 



1 We have, for instance, positive evidence in the Septuagint that the holy fire in the house of 
the Lord was kept up not only under the protection but even at the express command of the 
Persian kings. The eternal lamps that are still burning in many of the Christian churches and 
are never missing in Roman Catholic churches, can directly be traced to Mazdaistic forms of 
worship and are a living evidence of the great influence of Zoroaster over the religious evolu- 
tion of the whole of civilised mankind. 

2 The most surprising similarities in doctrine have been presented by Professor Jackson in 
a lecture which he delivered a few years ago at the convocation meeting of the University of 
Chicago; viz., the coming of the kingdom, the arrival of the virgin-born Saviour, the bodily re- 
surrection of the dead, the judgment at the end of the world and its final restoration under the 
government of the Saviour. 
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relations, the aspirations, rebuffs, and successes of the great Iranian teacher, the 
Prophet of the Lord Omniscient Ahura Mazda. 

As to the date of Zoroaster's birth Professor Jackson accepts the established 
tradition, viz., 258 years before the rise of Alexander's dominion, or 272 years be- 
fore his death, which, considering all in all, assigns Zoroaster to the years 660-583 
B. C. His native place must be sought in the west of Iran, in the district of Atro- 
patene, to the west of Media in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah, a region of 
naphtha wells and oil fountains. The field of his main activity, however, lay in 
the East or Northeast of Iran, where we must look for the site of the kingdom of 
Vishtaspa (the Iranian Constantine, corresponding to the Buddhist Bimbisara). 

Zoroaster's family name " Spitama" is a patronym derived from a word that 
means "white" and may accordingly be translated "Whiting." The meaning of 
the name Zarathushtra to a European ear is very prosaic, for ushtra means 
"camel" and zar may mean "old" or "fierce." Thus the word meant either "the 
old camel " or "fierce camel," or "the one who torments or robs camels." 

Professor Jackson calls Zoroaster a Magian, accepting the word in the sense in 
which Herodotus uses it, as "a Median tribe"; and makes no comment on the sig- 
nificance of the word in the sense of priest. It almost appears that he regards the 
derivation of this Persian name from the Akkadian Imga and the Assyrian Maga 
i. e., priest, as improbable and not worthy of consideration. 

Zoroaster's cousin, Maidhyoi-maonha, was the most zealous disciple of the 
new religion, the St. John of the Zoroastrians. Professor Jackson adds, * ' He is a 
very different character from Buddha's traitorous and shismatic cousin Devadatta;" 
but why is he not compared to Buddha's other cousin, Ananda, who is the Bud- 
dhist St. John, whose name even resembles the Latin pronunciation "Johannes " ? 

There are sufficient evidences of a religious fermentation which preceded the 
era of Zoroaster and we have good reasons to believe that his doctrine is the pro- 
duct of a long evolution. Professor Jackson sums up the result of his investiga- 
tions as follows : 

" Born in the fulness of time, he appears as a prophet in the latter half of the 
" seventh century before the Christian era, and the period of his activity falls be- 
' ' tween the closing years of Median rule and the rising wave of Persian power. 
" He himself stands as the oldest type and representative of what we may call, in 
' • the language of the Bible, the laws of the Medes and Persians. His teaching had 
' ' already taken deep root in the soil of Iran when the Jews were carried up into 
" captivity in Babylon and had learned of that law which altereth not, or before a 
' ' Daniel came to interpret the ominous hand-writing on the wall which the sooth- 
"sayers failed to read. Zoroaster is the contemporary of Thales, of Solon, or of 
' • the Seven Sages of classical antiquity. He is the forerunner of Confucius, the 
"philosopher who was to arise to expound to China the tenets of her people's faith. 
' ' By him is sounded in Iran the trumpet-call that afterwards echoes with a varied 
' ' note in India when the gentle Buddha comes forth to preach to thirsting souls 
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" the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. Zoroaster, finally, is the fa- 
' ' ther, the holy prototype, of those Wise Men from the East who came and bowed 
"before the new-born Light of the World in the manger-cradle at Bethlehem." 

Buddha and Zoroaster are compared as follows : 

' ' Both these prophets were filled with a spiritual zeal for relieving a people 
' ' and ameliorating their condition ; both of them were inspired with a righteous 
1 ' hope of bettering their peoples' lives and of redeeming them from misery and sin ; 
' ' and both men became founders of religious faiths. The end and aim in both 
* ' cases was in general alike ; but the nature of the two minds and of the creeds 
' ' that were developed shows some marked and characteristic, if not radical, differ- 
4 ' ences. The faith of Buddha is the more philosophical ; the faith of Zoroaster 
■ ' the more theological. Buddha's doctrine is a creed rather of renunciation, quiet- 
" ism, and repose ; Zoroaster's creed is a law of struggle, action, and reform. In- 
' ' dia's so-called Prophet Prince is overwhelmed with the wretchedness of human 
1 ' existence, an existence from which the sole release is absorption into Nirvana ; 
" Persia's Sage is equally cognisant of the existence of woe, but it is no world-woe 
"without hope of triumphant domination. The misery which Zoroaster acknowl- 
1 ' edges to exist is due to an Evil Principle against whom man must struggle all his 
4 ' life and fight the good fight which will bring final victory and will win joys eternal 
"at the resurrection. Nevertheless, as a faith in reality, Buddha's belief had in it 
"more of the elements of a universal religion ; Zoroaster's faith, as Geldner has 
' ' said, possessed rather the elements of a national religion. Millions of human 
' ' souls still take refuge in Buddha ; the faithful followers that bear the name of 
1 ' Zoroaster to-day do not number a hundred thousand. In making such a com- 
' ' parison, however, with regard to the relative proportion between the two faiths 
• • in the matter of present adherents we must not forget that national events and 
" external changes in the world's history have contributed as much to this apparent 
"disproportion as any inherent and essential difference between the nature of the 
" two creeds has done." 

The book is very conveniently divided into two parts, the text and the Appen- 
dices. The former comprehend all the material that will prove interesting to the 
general reader, but the latter are of greater importance to the scholar. They con- 
tain the justification of the opinions offered in the text of Professor Jackson's work, 
which are seven essays on (1) the name of Zoroaster ; (2) the dates of his life ; (3) 
the chronological tables of Zoroastrian history ; (4) the geography of Zoroaster's 
birthplace and the scene of his ministry, greatly assisted by a large and excellent 
folding map of Iran ; (5) a collection of Greek and Latin passages in which Zoro- 
aster's name is mentioned ; supplemented (6) by allusions found in Armenian, Chi- 
nese, Syriac, Arabic, and Icelandic literature ; and finally a critical inquisition into 
the traditional images of Zoroaster, especially the picture in the fire-temple and 
Yezd and the Takht-i Bostan Sculpture. 

The Takht-i Bostan sculpture which we reproduce here, is the last one in a 
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series of six historical bas-reliefs in the valley of Takht-i Bos tan, not far distant 
from Behistan near the city of Kermanshah. Professor Jackson says : " The figure 
"would answer well to the glorified image, with ' dazzling wand ' and 'lustrous 
"glory ' around the head, which is the guise under which the Zoroastrian writer of 
" the Zartusht Namah, in the thirteenth century, describes the vision of the Proph- 
et's appearance." 

The following extracts from Professor Jackson's book show the diversity of 
opinion as to the identification of the various figures : 

"Sir R. K. Porter (p. 191) regards the figure on the extreme left (or to the 
' ' right as we face the picture) as the god Ormazd presenting the ring or emblem of 
"sovereignty to Ardashfr Babagan, who stands in the centre of the group, 'and 




The Takht-i Bostan Sculpture. [By permission of the publishers.] 

"both are trampling upon a similar royally-habited figure symbolical of the fallen 
" Arsacidae.' Of the fourth or remaining figure, the one in which we are particu- 
* ' larly interested, Sir Ker Porter says (p. 192) : ' The personage to the right of the 
' ' centre figure [or to the left as we face the group] is of rather a singular appear- 
" ance. His head is protected by a similar kind of cap, but without the ball, and 
"with the extraordinary addition of a circle of rays blazing round his head and 
" down to below his shoulders. He holds in both hands a fluted staff, or sceptre, 
"of great length. The rest of his vesture nearly resembles that of the murally 
"crowned figure. He stands upon a plant, not unlike a sunflower, the stalk of 
" which is short and thick, and curved down into a lower part of the rock. The 
"prostrate person is greatly mutilated; but his pearl-wreath, collar, and sword 
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"show that his consequence was not inferior to the two who trample on him. . . . 
" The radiated personage [the one under discussion] may either be a personifica- 
' ' tion of the Mithratic religion restored by him [i. e. , by Ardashir, the central fig- 
1 ' ure] ; which the sunbeams round the head and the flull-blown flower rising under 
" their influence at his feet, seem to typify ; or the figure may be meant .for the 
"glorified Zoroaster himself ; some Persian writers ascribing to him the reflected 
• • honor of that god-like attribute. The altar-platform near this bas-relief, and 
" also the source of the river (two sacred Mithratic appendages), support the idea 
" that this sculpture contains more than human images.* 

" Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia, new edition, London, 1829, speaks of 
' ' the two figures with the circle or ring as ' two sovereigns upon a prostrate Ro 
" man soldier ; ' and he adds : 'A figure supposed to be the prophet Zoroaster stands 
' ' by their side ; his feet rest upon a star, and his head is covered with a glory or 
"crown of rays.' And he adds in a foot-note, vol. i. p. 545 (cf. earlier edition i, 
' ' 258) : ' I am informed by the Parsees, or Guebres, that in almost all the paintings 
"or sculptures that represent Zoroaster he is always distinguished by a crown of 
" rays, or glory.' This shows, at least, the prevalence of a tradition that represen- 
" tations of Zoroaster were thought to be not uncommon, whatever we may think 
" on the subject. 

"Edward Thomas, Sassanian Inscriptions, in the Journ. of the Royal A si- 
" atic Society of Gr. Brit, and Ireland, new series, vol. iii. p. 267, n. 3, London, 
" 1868 . . . argues that the figure with the rays and staff represents the god Or- 
" mazd. ... As for the rays, he adds in a note that a similar form is given to Or- 
" mazd's headgear in a coin of Hormisdas II. The other two figures in our group 
' ' he regards, as do others, to be the representation of Ardashir presenting the 
" crown of Iran to his son Shapur. Canon George Rawlinson agrees with Thomas. 

" The Parsi scholar, Kawasjee Dinshah Kiash, who visited Takht-i Bostan in 
41 1878 and sketched the group, gives, in his serviceable book (The Ancient Persian 
"Sculptures, p. 212), an interesting tradition regarding this bas-relief, saying: 
" ' Owing to the deficiency in the inscription, tradition says : "The first figure with 
'• the club is that of the Prophet Zoroaster, the second is that of Gustasp, the fifth 
' ' king of the Kayanian dynasty, the third is that of his son, the mighty Asphandiar 
1 • [Isf endiar] , who had established the Zoroastrian religion through the whole of 
"Persia, and the last is that of Arjasp [viz., the foe of the faith], the grandson of 
"Afrasiab of Tooran, or Tartary. The circlet shows that the whole world is in 
41 their possession." ' 

" The evidence on the subject of this particular sculpture, as we look it over, 
4 ' seems to be about evenly balanced. Tradition apparently favors the identifica- 
4 ' tion of the effigy with Zoroaster ; the more technical scholarly opinion of recent 
" times, on the other hand, seems rather to regard the figure as a representation of 
" Ormazd." p. c. 



